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A VICTIM TO SCIENCE. 

On the very first morning, this autumn, that I 
essayed to leave Sandstone for London at 8.50, I 
missed the train by exactly two minutes and a half. 
It was more than a mile from my new residence to 
the station (without adding in the ‘miss,’ which is 
said to be ‘as good as a mile’), so I did not think 
it worth while to retrace my steps, but determined 
to remain where I was for the 10.5 express. No 
railway waiting-room with which I am acquainted 
is a pleasant spot for the passing of spare time; but 
the apartment devoted to that purpose at Sandstone is 
peculiarly cheerless. One of its windows looks out 
on a blank wall about a foot distant from it, and the 
other on the straight, white, treeless road that leads 
to the town. The walls are decorated with the usual 
advertisements: that enormous Bed, with Sent Free 
by Post printed under it, with which the public is so 
terribly familiar; Mr Bass’s inverted pyramid; and 
the sixteen-shilling Sydenham trousers. There is a 
missionary-box on the mantel-piece, with a half-penny 
in it; but that dropped out at the slit so easily, that 
it did not afford me the least satisfaction in attempting 
to get at it. There is also a time-table in a neat black 
frame. 

I felt as though I had entered one of those hair- 
dressing establishments kept by a female, where the 
proprietress inveigles you into that awful back-room 
of hers, with the remark, that ‘the young man will 
be with you in a minute,’ which you both know will 
be half an hour at least. The book-stall was closed, 
and the man who kept it had fled away immediately 
after the train had gone. The clerk had shut himself 
into his mysterious den, and nothing but fire would 
induce him to open the same again for fifty minutes, 
I knew. The two porters were playing some game, 
with which I was totally unacquainted, with a lug- 
gage-truck and a turn-table. There were no less than 
seven severe, uncompromising chairs in the apartment, 
but I was ignorant both of Low and Lofty Tumbling, 
and could make nothing of them. 

My wife had been urging me to make haste all the 
time I was at breakfast, for fear I should miss the 
train. I now regretted that I had hurried myself. 
My memory hovered sorrowfully over the marmalade, 
with which I had not concluded my repast, as usual ; 
my regretful fancy fluttered muffinward. I drew my 
cigar-case from my pocket, and was about to strike a 
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light, when my eye lit upon a dreadful writing on the 
wall, which I had not before observed : ‘ Caution.— 
Before a full bench of magistrates at Sandstone, on 
July 9th, Thomas Jones was fined L.2 and costs for 
smoking in a railway-carriage. No smoking is per- 
mitted either in the carriages, or in any part of the 
company’s stations.’ This was a sad blow, indeed, 
for it was drizzling enough to make the going out of 
doors unpleasant. I sat down and stared at the 
sixteen-shilling trousers until I felt all legs. Then 
I stared out of the window that looked towards the 
town. Upon the horizon appeared a black speck, 
which, after a great length of time, developed itself 
into a man with an umbrella. He moved with all 
the slowness and deliberation of a geometrical body ; 
the motion of the point produced the line, the motion 
of the line produced the plane, the motion of the 
plane produced a very solid old gentleman carrying 
a carpet-bag. 

I was not displeased to find that there was another 
victim to unpunctuality as well as myself; but 
a person of conciliatory disposition, I observed : ‘I am 
afraid, sir, that you have arrived a little late for the - 
train.’ 

The stout passenger’s pale face became florid for 
an instant, and his eye dilated with terror; but 
immediately afterwards he replied, with deliberate 
calmness: ‘ You are mistaken, sir; I go by the 10.5. 
There are still five-and-forty minutes to spare, which 
is sufficient time, though by no means too much. You 
should be careful, however, in making such alarming 
observations: you might cause angina pectoris.’ 

‘I was afraid, sir, that you had missed the 8.50,’ 
replied I; ‘I failed to catch that train myself by but 
a minute or two.’ 

‘ Are you, then, one of those imprudent persons who 
endeavour to catch the train?’ observed the stranger 
with unaffected pity. ‘ Permit me to present you 
with a little work, the perusal of which may tend 
to prolong a life which you are doing your best to 
shorten.’ He selected a small yellow pamphlet from 
about a dozen others which he carried in a capacious 
inside-pocket, and placed it in my hand; its title 
was, The Influence of Railway Travelling on Health.* 
‘I give you that,’ pursued he, ‘ upon condition that 
you do not read it in the railway-carriage. “Under 


the most favourable circumstances,” says Mr White 


* Reprinted from the Lancet. 
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Cooper, “there is on railways a vibration requiring | of air in a full railway-carriage, capable of decom- 
incessant efforts on the part of the muscles and | posing the permanganate solution ’—— 
adjusting apparatus of the eyes to follow the 
shaking words, and in proportion as the carriages 
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serious disqualification indeed. “Hence,” says Mr i 
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or writing, these same medical mounce me 
to be “ enjoying fair average health.” If my brain has 
been so disturbed as to cause an affection of wee 
nerve, and all objects to appear yellow to me, they 
simply don’t believe it; they remark incredulously 
that “they cannot account for the fact of the yellow 
vision.”” 

It would have been idle for me to have reasoned 
with this unfortunate Victim to Science, and besides 
we were just arriving at the terminus; but I could 
not help remarking, as my companion divested him- 
self of his inoue a if a collision, or anything else, 
should cause such an affection of the optic nerve as to 
make some objects appear more couleur de rose to him 
than they did at present, I thought it would be a 
great advantage. . 

But as my companion had not yet taken the cotton- 
wool out of his ears, I am afraid that my delicate 
sarcasm was thrown away. 


THE SHEFFIELD GRINDEPS. 


A Goop name is said to be better than riches, though 
having the disadvantage of requiring effort for its 
maintenance ; and it may be in consequence of this 
needful effort that some people prefer a bad name, 
which generally supports itself. 

It frequently happens, however, that classes of 
men obtain reputation or notoriety without special 
endeavour, and when their characteristic is once 
established, it takes a long time to wear awa 
the impression. Recent occurrences have done muc 
to give an unenviable prominence to some of the 
operatives in the neighbourhood of Sheffield. 

The common idea of a grinder is, that he is some 
brute of a fellow who crawis at the lowest stratum of 
civilisation—that he is a reckless being who neither 
fears God nor regards man—that he has no for 
the law, and his highest authority is physical force. 
He is ss supposed to be ignorant, vulgar, and 
rude; as ‘ of strange oaths’ as an old soldier ; 
altogether incapable of the finer feelings of manhood, 
and insensible to the ameliorations of our advancing 
civilisation. Such ideas of grinders are common. It 
a | be worth while to inquire how they originated, 

how far they are correct. 

In the earlier history of manufactures in Sheffield, 
long before Chaucer wrote of the Sheffield whittle, it 
was the custom for the makers of knives to do every- 

ing for themselves. The minute division of labour 
which now a days turns men into little better than 
machines, was then unknown, and continued to be so 
for a long period after Chaucer's time. But as the 
town and its manufactures increased, the advantages 
of divided labour began to be recognised. Instead of 
the maker of whittles forging the several parts of his 
knives himself, he —_ men to do the forging 
only, confining himself to fitting and putting the 
several parts together; and instead of grinding hi 
blades and ching them himelf, he 
other men to do so. 
grinding was for one man to turn a wheel by hand, 
while another worked. But this was a costly mode 
of labour, and also very hard work for the man who 
officiated as the motive-power. The necessity of the 
case drove men to seek forces in nature, and the most 
ready means appeared to be found in the neighbour- 
where were — 
suitable machinery or carrying on the grindin; 
These were very rude in the first 

yet an improvement on the hand-grinding system 
which had previously been used. e buildings in 
which the grinding trades were carried on were called 
* wheels,’ in reference to the origin of the water-power ; 
and at the present day the same term is applied, 
locally, to all buildings where grinding is done. They 
are called ‘ wheels,’ while in parts of the country 
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they would be termed ‘mills.’* With the water- 
power thus applied, wheels became erected on all 
the streams within a few miles of the town, and 
they still exist, not the least picturesque objects of 
the lovely scenery by which Sheffield is surrounded. 
No one has more thoroughly studied the character 

of the Sheffield grinders, and the scenes of their 
labours, than the poet, Ebenezer Elliott. His sym- 
pathies were entirely with this class of men, in con- 
sequence of their love of freedom. He has described 
the localities of these grinding-wheels ; but while the 
description of them is still correct, the character given 
to the men does not continue so. strictly applicable. 
Many of the streams of the neighbourhood of Shef- 
field have their rise in the northern part of the Peak 
of ao being, in fact, the drainage of the moor- 
land. scenes are thus apostrophised by the 
Corn-law Rhymer : 

Beautiful rivers of the desert ! ye 

Bring food for labour from the foodless waste. 

Pleased stops the wanderer on his way to see 

The frequent weir oppose your heedless haste. . 

Where toils the mill, by ancient woods embraced, 

Hark, how the cold steel screams in hissing fire ! 

But Enoch sees the grinder’s wheel no more, 

Couched beneath rocks and forests that admire 

Their beauty in the waters, ere they roar 

Dashed in white foam the swift circumference o’er, 

There draws the grinder his laborious breath ; 

There, coughing, at his deadly trade he bends. 

Born to die young, he fears nor man nor death ; 

Scorning the future, what he earns he spends ; 

Debauch and Riot are his bosom-friends. 

He plays the Tory sultan-like and well : 

Woe to the traitor that dares disobey 

The Dey of Straps! as rattened tools shall tell. 

Full many a lordly freak by night and day 

Illustrates gloriously his lawless sway. 

Behold his failings ! hath he virtues too ? 

He is no pauper, blackguard though he be. 

Full well he knows what minds combined can do, 

Full well maintains his birthright—he is free! 

And frown for frown, outstares monopoly! ~ 

Yet Abraham and Elliot both in vain 

Bid science on his cheek prolong the bloom ; 

He will not live ! he seems in haste to gain 

The undisturbed asylum of the tomb, 

And old at two-and-thirty meets his doom.’ 


The above extract, from the Village Patriarch, will 
o- an idea of this singular class of men, and the 
eelings which the poet entertained towards them. In 
his hatred of monopoly, he even admires, or seems to 
admire, the vices of a class of men whose practices 
were not always consistent with the poet’s ideas of 
free-trade. ile Elliott’s description gives some 
notion of the characteristics of the Fee it does 
nothing towards explaining the philosophy of their 
character. Strange as it seems that these men are 
described as being old at the early age of thirty-two, 
this was not at the time an a. The 
grinders were subject to a complaint of the nature of 
consumption, locally known as the grinder’s asthma— 
a disease that has engaged the attention of some of 
our noted physicians, several of whom have published 
the result of their investigations. The average lives 
of the grinders did not exceed the number of years 
above stated. This great mortality was considered 
the cause of their recklessness. Perhaps these 
terms might be reversed with some degree of 
truth. It was a common opinion amongst them, 
however, that their lives were necessarily short, that 
their trade was a ‘ deadly’ one, and hence no 

was paid to such sanitary regulations as might have 


* This term is only applied to such buildings as are used for 
grinding steel or metal articles; a corn-mill would not be 
called a ‘ wheel,’ but a mill. 
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diminished the prevalent mortality. The Abraham 
and Elliot mentioned above were men who invented 
machines to prevent the — inhaling the par- 
ticles of dust and steel the grinding-stones, 
and which were considered to be the cause of the 
grinder’s complaint—an affection of the lungs. But 
the poet somewhat unjustly censures the grinders 
for refusing to avail themselves of the inventions 
of Abraham and Elliot; for the fact was, that 
they were both very inefficient. Mr Abraham’s 
invention was a series of magnets placed in front of 
the revolving stones; and though they attracted the 
metallic particles, they left the dust and grit as free 
as ever ; and it required great attention to be always 
cleaning the magnets. An efficient remedy has now 
been applied in creating a map rn gee by a revolv- 
ing fan, which draws away the particles, and 

t already been sta‘ t the grindi 
became a distinct branch of trade. heads 
wheel was su ed by water-power; and this 
latter, though a cheaper and more efficient motive- 
force; was necessarily precarious in its —- . These 
wheels are mostly erected on small rapid streams, 
and wherever there is sufficient ‘fall,’ there stands 
a wheel. In connection with all these, there is a 
dam to store water, in which the ‘rocks and forests 
admire their beauty.’ But these are mostly small, 
holding only sufficient water for a few days’ work- 
ing of the wheel. The consequence was that, in dry 
seasons, there would be no water to work with, 
and the men not having learned any other branch of 
manufacture, were of necessity idle. When the men 
assembled at the wheels, and found there was no water, 
they began to consider what they should do. Bein 
unable to work, they resolved to play. They form 
clubs for all kinds of sports in season, and man 
famous matches were la nm at the games in whic 
that class of people indulge. The love of sport grew 
— them ; and they were not always satisfied to 
play when there was no water, but would have their 
regular days of play as well as work; and from 
legitimate sports they would get to such as neither 
law nor morality would sanction. 

All will not have the same apparent relish for 
these ‘ lordly freaks, as the poet terms them—lordly 
after the Lent Waterford style of twenty years 
ago. The extent to which the love of sport was 
carried by the pen may be gathered from the 
fact, that they kept several packs of hounds. These 
were for their amusement in winter, when it rarely 
happened that they could not work for want of water. 
The reader may perhaps wonder that workmen could 
afford such expensive amusements ; but there was a 
general reluctance amongst nts to put their sons 
apprentice td such a ‘ deadly trade, and the result 
was a limited number of hands, and consequent high 
wages. Many modifications have taken place, and 
though there are some men who retain the somewhat 
wild ntellige of class, are who 
are highly intelligent and respectable. ere are 
still kept in the neighbourhood several packs of 
hounds, and the chase is followed as keenly, but 
probably not so extensively as ever. 

There is a species of crime locally known as 
¢ ing,” which would at one time have been 
consid: as one of the grinder’s lordly freaks; 
elsewhere, it would be called destroying machinery, 
If any man, by declining to join them, or otherwise, 
rendered himself obnoxious to these satraps of 
mischief, they would quickly visit him with a species 
of lynch-law. If he escaped some tes 

no such immunity would be granted to his 
ace they would probably be broken to pieces, and 
his driving-straps cut into little bits during the night. 
The man could obtain no knowledge of the —— 
tors of the act, but would — be informed that 
the ‘rats’ had done it. is would be considered a 


good joke in its way; and ‘rattening’ has become a 
sort of ‘institution’ amongst this class of people. 
This kind of proceeding in connection with 

unions has resulted in several y= inst life 
and pro , which have given to Sheffield a most 
unenviable notori It is alleged that these out- 
rages are conn with trades-disputes, and though 
this is denied by the partisans of trades-unions, there 
are some grounds for entertaining ugly suspicions. 
Free-trade has not yet become acknowledged in 
labour, and until its principles are more generally 
understood, these outrages will probably break out at 
intervals. 

It may be worth while to notice ae some of the 
things which have tended to modify the character- 
istics of this body of men. Probably one of the most 
influential causes has been the introduction of steam. 
So long as the men were dependent upon water for 
their motive-power, their hours and times of labour 
were necessarily to some extent deers ; they had 
leisure for mischief, and in acco ce with the spirit 
of the age, they availed themselves of the opportunity. 
This grew upon them until sport of some kind seemed 
a necessity of their being; but when steam became 
the motive-power, it gradually tended to make the 
hours of labour more regular and reliable; and the 
erection of steam-mills in the town drew some of the 
men from the water-wheels, and they gradually con- 
formed to the habits and practices of other classes of 
workmen. 

Another cause of the altered character of these 
men may be found in the introduction of sanitary 
measures. The fearful death-rate amongst the 
grinders drew the attention of men of science, and 
several means were suggested by gentlemen of high 
scientific attainments. _ of these, however, found 
favour; the best remedy yet discovered is the 
revolving fan already mentioned, which was ye 
by a working-man, and is now in general use, though 
not so universal as it ought to The effect of 
improved sanitary measures has been a considerable 
increase in the average length of life amongst the 
grinders ; as it lost the character of being such a 
‘deadly trade,’ people became more willing to have 
their sons put apprentice to it; and the men are 
neither so wild nor so reckless as were formerly. 

The grinders, too, have improved by the general 
ee of education during the last twenty years. 

ough some of them are still rude and ignorant 
enough, they stand, as a class, on a much higher level 

they did a generation ago. be then obtained 
a character which it appears they will not easily lose. 
Some of their angles ve been rubbed off, but 


appeared, the extreme order maintained by the police 
was completely overthrown. The people rushed to 
the carriage, and —— to shake his lordship by the 
hand with a hearty familiarity which for the moment, 
but only for a moment, seemed to disconcert even 
the experienced ier of England. Rough and hard 
hands were held out to him, and free words were 
freely exchanged. It is that his ——- 
expressed himself as highly pleased and amused 

the thorough heartiness with which he was greeted, 
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nov yeu @ Mighly pous uley are 
| amongst some of the rudest of her Majesty’s subjects. rt 
But with all their roughness, they are notable for ; | 
generosity and kindness of heart. They are not | 
celebrated for their retiring modesty; on the con- ‘a 
neighbourhood, their presence may always be looked } 
for. They are at no pains to change their working- 7, 
dress—which is sometimes picturesque enough—nor } 
even to wash their hands and faces; and in this | 
guise they would present themselves before the Queen } 
as readily as they did a while ago before Lord Pal- t 
merston—on the occasion of whose visit to Sheffield } 
| they waited in perfect order and patience at the | 
| station until his lordship arrived. As soon as he ag 
fi 
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who read this will be capable of sympathising with 
i i I have undergone, since they 


frequently sta at our house during hi 
England, to take entire i 


years when I went to live with him, but 

again with a woman a little older than 

who, I believe, had also been on the 
, failed, for she never spoke of it h 

reason I had for sw ing this had 

something said by her husband when | charge 

a discussion on some circumstance 
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portunity. 
pted the poor little 
usiastically, and was even fonder of me, and more 
kind to me, than mothers usually are to their children. 
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with great rapidity, and by the time I sixteen years 
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the duties I required of him 
and I was much too happy to feel annoy: 


even hardly to notice, his usually sulky manner, and 

excessive 
When I was sixteen years old, I wrote to my 
mother to learn whether she had set her mind on 
i she declined 


BEF 


beyond affec- 
tionately advising me to weigh well the dangers I 
should have to encounter. It is ible they may have 


-love in 
only insisted on my going as agent or supercargo th 


first voyage, during w I might learn navigation, 
an to qualify me to com- 
mand a vessel, without going through the inferior 


going 
grades ; for it seemed to them perfectly ridiculous that 
a man such as I was in appearance, if not in age, 
should be forced to associate with boys and share 
their occupations, 


I 
mately, and it was arranged that I should go, and 
that we should spend a few weeks in the island. 
The time passed happily enough, We made numerous 


— 


6 
and felt assured that the ‘God bless thee, oud lad,’ - 
was uttered none the less sincerely for its home- F 
It is an old saying, ‘Give a dog a bad name, and | quently in the summer and autumn have I seen ne ’ 
him, and this appears to be the case with the | sun risi oe pS Sees eee 1 
inders. But while recording their former errors | the sea. Sisons whe after my boat usually P 
and extravagance, we would give them credit for ana, though happened. than 
their improvement, and encourage them to follow an | I was unable to get any answer when I knocked at P 
upward course. the window of the cottage where he lived; but, sup- i 
FIFTEEN YEARS AT THE GALLEYS. | chore nlocked the padlock which attached 
Wrru the exception of the very few Englishmen who | boat to the mooring-chain, and went to sea alone. : 
criminal establishments of France, and the still smaller 
should say omaine man, though 
been knowledge came to me too to be of any service in 
averting a tragedy the recollection of which even now, 
cannot by any effort of the imagination conceive the 
horrors of a confinement in those pandemoniums. 
I am of English birth and parentage, but my father 
| ae 1 was only eleven years of age, my mother 
ced to accept the offer made to - by a 
French | 
ompleting my ucation, 18s gentieman, whose 
was Evrart, had been on the stage, though he 
nown by another name there, and by his talents 
alised what in Havre was considered a hand- 
ae His first wife had been dead | 
fe 
past. Her principal occupation was writing | 
plays, which, so far as I know, were never acted, but 
which she used to read to me, as soon as I had acquired 
sufficient knowledge of the French language to under- | 
As soon as I left the academy, I hastened home; and 
, to take a walk a little way into the country, sit down 
until I had learned my lessons for the next day, and 
then stroll —~ on the sea-shore, madame quotin 
from her own plays, or those of others, apropos of to interfere, and left the matter to be arranged 
tween myself and the Evrarts. The habit I 
— of —s several hours a day on the 
given me a love for that element ; and although the 
idea of a sea-faring life for me was not welcome to m 
as the intimate knowledge of their language 
7) to me by his wife’s incessant quotations, and 
rather more —— I mention these things, 
because it will enable reader to judge how much 
my ——e were aggravated by what subsequently 
i visits to England were not nent, but this 
was net from any want of affection y= part for t was not long before an opportunity offered itself 
family, but because having no means a those 1 of making a short voyage to Madeira, in company of 
in journeys ways a 
tasteful to them. The climate and mode of living at 
Havre agreed with my constitution so well that I grew 


pedestrian excursions, and visited every place which 
strangers usually visit, and a good many beside. 

On arriving off the port of Havre, the wind, of 
which there was very little, was rather unfavourable 
to us, and we made but slow way; still we were 

out, ran into us, 7) i 

i our aftermast just in the middle and break- 
ing it short off. 
was sailing was so slow, that, notwithstanding her 
much superior size, the shock caused her to recoil, 
and drove us out of her course, so that we escaped 
without any further damage, and in a little while we | ¢ 


: 


To my ise there was no light visible at any 
of the cinloaes and when I repeated my 
— several times without receiving 


my coat, folded it, and laid it on the top to keep 
the te me. In another instant I was 
in en, forgetting, in my anxiety, to remove 
my coat. I had no difficulty in finding the door, but 
it was fastened, and I knew the careful manner in 
which this was done too well not to know that any 
attempt to burst it open would be useless. I then 
looked about for a ladder to get up to the balcony 
which ran along madame’s sitting-room, but could not 
find one; I, however, found a rake, and by — 
this into the rails, I drew myself up until I 

reach it with my hands. The rest was easy enough. 
The window was open, and though the room was in 
everything in it not to to walk straight to the 
table. Always nervous and excitable in matters 
where those 1 loved were concerned, those similarly 
constituted will be able to form some idea of the 
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in the room. He asked me to give an account of the 
matter, which I did as I have ibed it above. He 
undisturbed during 


I doubted at first whether I co 
rightly what he said, but I was soon made to com- 
prehend. Of course, I felt very acutely the humilia- 
tion of being the subject of such a charge, but my 


Had he done so, I would ve declined his services, 
and have preferred to take my trial undef 


of | which, after all, might have turned out the wiser 
course. 


CHAMBERS’S 7 
the sight of a 
nc 
| 
ur 
itti 
It 
wn feelings. sent a message to the authorities, 1 
move towar e harbour. informing them of what had happened, and then i 
suppose the collision had been seen from the quay, for on ae my bed, and gave free vent to my fi i 
several boats put off to us, and among them my own, | grief. Will it be believed that, in spite of my suffer- ni 
in which were Loret and another man, whom I had I fell sound asleep ? at 
never seen before. The sea being rather rough, and i 
not supposing that it would make much difference in 
attempt to enter the boat, but directed Philippe to go i, 
ashore and inform M. Evrart that I had returned, _ 
and would be at home in the course of a short time. . 
as to the time that it — as nobody 
working up to uay, in consequence of our di to express ir sympathy with me in m a. 
knocked at our door. explained it. The door was opened, and the com- aa 
missary and a party of gens d’armes entered. The aa 
former desired me to dress myself and go with them, Ff 
for that he had been ordered to take me into custody. q } 
ceive that anything was the matter, because I had i i 
been told by Philippe that he had seen M. and i 
Madame Evrart that day, and they were both quite a 
well. At last I determined on trying to enter the house ag 
by another door. One side of the garden was protected t 
from the street by a wall about seven feet high, the | wise have done. Even when in prison, I felt scarcel; i 
to me so absurd to imagine that anybody could for i 
on Many friends visited 
took of my situation. Among them was a lawyer ig 
named Langenin, in whose office it had Teen pro an 
posed that I should study the law, in the event of my i 
not persisting in going to sea. He undertook the ay 
management of my case, and I thought, from the af 
ence, that he doubted my innocence. I tried to oa 
induce him to acknowledge this, but he would not. 
When the day arrived for my trial, the court was | 
crowded with my friends, those near enough stretch- 
ing out their hands to shake mine. I felt comforted i] 
orror which seized me when my Ww. eld | by this public manifestation of their belief in my fi 
stretched out before me to protect me from coming in penne Sa. Cage Se only those who have LE. 
contact with any misplaced article of furniture, rested | lain for weeks u an accusation, however false, | 
one on the face, the other on the back of the head of 5 | 
a corpse. I did not doubt for an instant that this was | and something like curiosity, to hear how the author- \ 
the body of my benefactress ; in fact, I never thought | ities could have made a case out against me sufficient 
of it at all, the conviction struck me like a flash of ope aes eee ‘ a 
knew the president of the court well, as indeed 
as if I had been shot. How long I remained so, of 
“| apprehension of something I hardly knew what, w f 
I saw the grave expression of their countenances as al 
The jury having taken their 
ond having been gone 
d’ accusation, which contained a full statement of the 
case against me; and I was utterly astounded at q 
finding with what infernal art the most trivial cir- i 
cumstances were woven together into a web, which 7. 
I felt that I could only hope to escape from by the a 
jury refusing to convict me of such monstrous 
was | crime. The wing is substantially the case against if 
pool | me as stated for the crown, and it will shew how .. 
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may be combined to prove an innocent 
man guilty on apparently the clearest evidence : 

It set forth that, on the night of the murders, I had 
left the ship Austerlitz Seen Bode, between eleven 
and twelve o’clock ; that I had been accompanied to 
within a few yards of my domicile by Louis d’Egville, 
who there left me, and went to his own home, where 
he was proved to have arrived before midnight ; that 
from that time until three o’clock the following 
morning nothing was seen or heard of me; but at 
that hour I woke the Talbot family to tell them of 
what had happened ; that the commissary of police 
had found me asleep when he arrived at the scene of 
the crime, as if nothing had happened ; and that he 


had found my clothes, saturated with blood in several | de 


places, lying on a chair beside the bed ; that I had 
effected an entrance into the house in a surreptitious 
manner, was proved by my coat having been found 
on the top of the wall ; that I had then silently drawn 
myself up to the balcony, which none but a man pos- 
sessing great muscular strength, such as I was known 
to possess, could have accomplished ; and that I had 
then with a mallet, which was proved, by the evidence 
of the servants, to have always been kept in a tool- 
house in the garden, struck Madame Evrart on the 
back of the head, as she sat at her writing-table, and 
beaten in her skull, and all this so suddenly that she 
had not had time to cry out, and had even retained 
her position in her chair, where she was found sea’ 
with her face resting on her hands, which lay on the 
table before her. en I had descended to the lower 
rooms with the bloody instrument in my hand, and 
had killed M. Evrart as he was endeavouring to make 
his escape mB we street-door, in the same way as I 
had already killed his wife, by striking him on the 
head with the mallet and fracturing the skull, leaving 
the weapon with which I had committed the murders 
lying on the floor beside him. As regarded the inter- 
val which had elapsed between my entering the house 
and giving the alarm, God and myself alone could tell 
how I had employed it; but it was to be presumed 
that I had spent it in furtherance of the objects which 
had dened te to commit the crimes with which I 
stood c There was no evidence on that point, 
because servants, who were two sisters, had 
obtained leave from their mistress on the morning of 
the murder to go to a vi a few miles distant to 
attend their mother’s and did not return until 
the following day. 

Such in substance was the statement of the crown- 
prosecutor, made without invective, and es any 
appearance of bias inst me. At its close, I noticed 
several of my friends glanced at me doubtfully, as if 
their faith in my innocence had been shaken, and 
position. 

soon as the few witnesses had hin examined 
to prove the facts stated, my counsel rose to address 
the court on my behalf. He gave my version of the 
affair, dwelt on the absurdity of even supposing that 
I, their adopted son, with whom they never had 
a dispute, could have been guilty of the horrible 
crime of murdering them. He insi strongly on 
the utter absence of any motive I could have hhad, 
and concluded by denouncing in severe terms the 
harsh conduct of the authorities in seizing and 
imprisoning me upon no other evidence than appear- 
ances, which I had so satisfactorily explained. 

The een A of those present in my behalf was 
plainly shewn by the attention with which every word 
uttered by him was listened to. There was not a 
sound to be heard beside his voice, and if he had 

when he had finished stating my case instead 
of attacking the authorities, it is possible that the 
jury might have been called upon for their decision at 
once, and have given a verdict in my favour; but, 
unfortunately, political feeling was strong in France 
Bgl and Langenis was too ardent a 
partisan of opposition, and too weak-minded to 


I| where I 


forego the o ity of displaying his talent in 
oratorical saeenive. Whether this was really the 
cause, I know not ; but while he was yet speaking, I 
noticed the official whose duty it was to conduct the 
prosecution, give a slip of paper to one of the officers 
of the court, who, upon my counsel resuming his seat, 
proceeded to read from it a list of names. Most of 
the persons named were in court, and when interro- 
by the president as to whether they had ever 

eard M. Evrart express dissatisfaction with my 
conduct, they admitted that they had not, until 
recently ; but that on several occasions during my 
absence, he had expressed himself very strongly on the 
subject of my desire for a sea-faring life, and his 
termination to oppose my wishes with all his 
power, for that his wife had done nothing but cry ever 
since I had gone away, and had e his home 
miserable. Two other witnesses proved that I was 
aware that both the murdered man and his wife had 
made a will bequeathing me the whole of the property 
of each on their deaths; and one or two others were 
called to prove that I had admitted that the street- 
door was fastened; and the police-agents to shew 
that there was no trace either in the shape of broken 
glass or feet-marks of any persons having escaped by 
the back-door ; though, in answer to a question from 
my counsel, they acknowledged that persons might 
have passed along the gravel-path to a little door in 


ted, | the wall, and have let themselves out that way, but 


they had found this door locked, and the key lying on 
the floor in Madame Evrart’s sitting-room. 

The effect of Langenis’s attack on the authorities 
was only too apparent in the summing-up of the 
judge. Justice was not done me on the score of my 
irreproachable antecedents, and my youth was urged 
rather as an aggravation of my crime. 

When the jury had retired, I buried my face in 
my handkerchief, and nearly choked m in a 
efforts to prevent my sobs from being soon for 
was Wo to the heart by hearing myself spoken 
of as an assassin. How long the jury seemed absent ! 
At last was a or the court 
appeared conducting the . Can any conceive 

intense dread with’ which I tor their 
verdict? It was guilty, with extenuating circum- 
stances based on my youth. 

I believe the presiding judge stretched a point in 
my favour, when he only sentenced me to twenty 
years of Travaux forcés; but for any difference it 
made to me at the time he might have sentenced me, 
as the jailer tried to comfort me by telling me he 

ight have done, @ perpétuité. 

y es of confinement was the jail-infirmary, 
plenty of time to grieve over the injustice 

that had been done me, and to mourn the loss of my 

kind friends and the suffering of my poor mother. 

The appeal against the decision made on my behalf 
by my counsel was rejected ; and my next move was 
i of what implied i 

ow began my experience of what was im in 
the sentence af tae Sorcés. I had thought of 
hard labour with indifference, if not with a certain 
degree of satisfaction, for muscular exertion was a 
necessity for me, and a relief from incessant thought ; 
but I was not prepared for association with the 
awful companions which that sentence involved, 
nor for the ruffianly and brutal treatment which I 
received from the officials. The convicts were divided 
into gangs of ten, and when the labours of the day 
were over, we were driven into a cell, where our 
rations of coarse rye-bread—a great portion of which 
might have been saw-dust, as it was commonly said 
to Se for aught that appeared to the contrary—had 
been placed —_ for us. The 
with muskets | 
up just inside the door while the jailer 
the soup into the tin mug allotted to 
and when he had finished 


of soldiers, 
ed and bayonets fixed, were drawn 
ured out 
prisoner ; 
this, the door was locked 
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and secured, and the felons in the cell were left to 


their own devices until a certain hour the following | be 


m , varying according to the time of year. 
Great God ! i horrors were perpetrated during 
those hours of darkness. Their conversation was of 
the crimes they had committed, and so far from 
trying to soften them in the telling, they heightened 
them, as I believe, for the purpose of producing a 
ter sensation. Their lan chilled my very 

at first; but, after a time, it affected me no 


more than a tale fifty times told. The gang in which. 


I was first placed consisted of a man who had 
murdered his father; another, who had stabbed a 


friend in a wine-shop; a Corsican, who had assassin- | gasp 


ated a girl through jealousy ; three noted bad charac- 
ters, convicted of robberies with violence; a vile 
old ruffian, who boasted that on the very day he had 
been liberated from prison, he had cut the throat of 
a young girl; the younger of two brothers, who had 
convicted of drowning their blind sister to save 

the expense of her maintenance ; a man who was said 
to have murdered nine persons, including a jailer, but 
who never spoke a sin S word in my hearing during 
— ears that he remained in the same cell ; 

m 

I escaped personal molestation for the first two or 
three nights by feigning illness. The fetters which 
bound every two or three of us together during the 
day were unlocked as we entered our cell, and each 
was left detached until the following morning, so 
that I was able to lie down on the bench which 
served as a bed, turn my head to the wall, and 
pretend to be asleep. It was summer at this time, 
and a certain amount of light was admitted into the 
cell through two small grated openings in the wall 
for about two hours after we were turned into the 
den. = soon as my tes had 
soup, they began to gamble in a wa: iar to 
themselves for portions of the bread they had reserved 
for this purpose. When it became too dark to con- 
tinue this, they drew together, and y - to talk. 
Much of Ghite agunge being argot, I did not under- 
stand all that was said, but I was too intimately 


uainted with the French spoken by all classes not | doo 


to be able to follow the different speakers; and but 
for the horrible blasphemies they uttered at almost 
every instant, I believe I should have felt interested 
in some of the tales they told of their past life. As 
it was, I shuddered, and dreaded the arrival of the 
moment when it might please one of the more sensi- 
tive of the ruffians to regard my keeping aloof from 
them as an evidence cf pride. The time was not long 
in coming ; but I had time to learn from their 
conversation so much of their antecedents as enabled 
me to form some idea of their individual characters, 
and to decide on the course of action I should take 
when the occasion came. 

From the first day I entered the bagne, either by 
accident, or more likely from wanton brutality on the 
part of the jailers, I had been fastened to the old 
ruffian who had murdered the girl. Though talking 
was forbidden while at work, it was impossible to 
prevent those chained together from speaking to each 
other in a low voice, and my chain-mate, as he was 
called, had frequently spoken to me, while I had 
steadily abstained from replying. 

One night, after supper had been finished, this 
fellow stood forward and made a kind of oration, 
stating his griefs against me. He charged me with 

ing too proud to associate with my brethren in 
captivity, and so forth, and finished by calling upon 
me for explanations and apologies. I made no answer, 
but waited as resolutely as 1 could for what would 
follow. They formed themselves into a mock court, 
the president of which called upon me for my defence ; 
and desired me to state the circumstance to which 
they were indebted for the honour of my presence 
among them. At first, I thought of remaining silent, 


9 
but a moment's reflection convinced me that it would 


After some conversation amongst themselves, the 
pretended judge pronounced sentence. 

It does not matter what this sentence was, but I 
was determined to resist its infliction to the last 
. Already there was a movement towards me 
on the part of five or six of the band, the fellow who 
had acted as president keeping his seat on the bench. 
He was the man who murdered his father, and 
exercised a good deal of influence over the rest on 
the ground of his being the senior occupant of the 
cell, and by far the most powerful among them in 
physical strength. I made a rush at him before the 
others were aware of my intention, and he had just 
time to rise to his feet and put up his hands before 
falling to the ground, his head striking it with such 
force as to be distinctly heard, although the floor was 
nothing but an earthen one. I thought this would 
intimidate the others, but it did not, for making a 
rush at me altogether, I was so wedged in, that I had 
not room to use my arms. I felt that my time had 
come, and that further resistance would be of no use ; 
still this did not prevent me from continuing to 
resist with all my might; at last, one of the brutes 
got hold of the upper part of my right arm with his 
teeth, and held it so firmly that I could not get 
it away from him. Three or four hands were 
on my throat, when there was a report @ gun 
in the cell, something liquid spirted into my face, 
which caused me to close my eyes, and when I opened 
them again, my assailants had di to their 
respective benches, all except one man, who lay at 
my feet, with the blood pouring from his broken fore- 
head, and Le Muet, who had not joined in the 
attack upon me, and was now standing by the cell- 


r. 
It was evident that the gun had been fired by one 
of the pe at random, to put an end to the disturb- 
ance; but nobody entered the cell to see if any of 
us had been hurt, so that I could make no aj to 
the jailer to be removed to another place. that 
night I sat on my bench with my back against the 
wall, prepared to defend myself in the event of another 
pre? made upon me. I dared not go to sleep, 
and yet I more than once found myself growing so 
drowsy that it required my utmost efforts to prevent 
my doing so. I tried to distinguish the figure of the 
dead man, thinking that the horror inspired would 
keep me wakeful ; Sut it is astonishing how little of 
that feeling is awakened by the contemplation of the 
corpse of one who has been killed in an attack on our 
own pro} rson. However, the weary night came 
to an end at At the usual hour every one rolled 
from his bench, except the individual who had offici- 
ated as judge the night before, and the of him 
who had been shot, which lay just as it fallen. 
I watched their movements narrowly, but they seemed 
to take very little notice of me. en the turnkey 
threw open the door, I stood back until the last, for 
fear of what might happen to me if I were mixed up 
with the rest. Just before me was Le Muet, but the 
jailer put his hand on his shoulder as he was passing 
out, and pushed him roughly back, pointing at the 
corpse, and telling him to pick it up, and red me 
to §° on with the rest. 

ce in the course of the day I had an opportunity 
——— to an official of some importance, and 
tried to explain what had taken place, and my fears 
that the attack upon me would be renewed; but he 
ordered me, in a brutal tone, to be silent; that I had 


. 
| 
better once for all to take up a position and i 
adhere to it. I therefore, in as few words as possible, 
replied that I was in there because I had been con- | 
victed of having killed my father and mother; that i 
as we.had all an equal right to do what we pleased | 
while we the right for 
myself of remaining silent, or of speaking, whichever | 
I pleased. | 
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insubordination, not prevent me from 
suffering terribly when I was subj to the brutal 
insolence of the officials; and this was not unfre- 


those my de cheerfully, and those who 
did it with dogged reluctance. My hope that I might 
be left alone was soon w a@ man 
but little older than m but more heavily ironed, 
was me. e other’s faces 


ound | prison in which he had been confined before bei 


< 


ss 
PF 
8B 


fi 


i 


sent here. The particular offence for which he 
been sent here was that of nearly killing a game- 
keeper; but, according to his own shewing, that was 
not worse than some other offences of which he had 
been guilty: on the whole, however, he might have 
f 
i a certain contempt for a 
man who utters fruitless complaints; so I will say 
very little more of my sufferi and come as rapidly 
as 1 can to the period when I became once more a 
mt length of did bring with 
y of service did not bring with it an 
My health didnot safer 
m wever, in consequence, I su , of m 
manual labour ; but, in spite of my utmost efforts, I 
could not prevent my mind from frequently dwelli 
i and never undertaken 


key came up to me and unlocked the fetter on my 
wrist. 


intently at him, but though my memory of faces is 
it was = before I could 
trace in i 


analyse. I saw in his changed appearance my youth 


as| already gone. The recollection of the dreams of 


| 


a 
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nothing more to fear, and that I was too worthy of | I began to hope that this might be continued as some 
the company I was in to be removed elsewhere. My St. it 
. blood boiled at this treatment, for I had not yet | reflections while in horrible hole I have descri 
realised that, however innocent I might know myself | had led me to perceive how useless would be any 
to be, to others I must appear as the murderer of | attempt at resistance, and that I ought to bear in 
two persons who had shewn me nothing but kind- | mind the point of view from which the official mind 
ness. I replied in a way which so e this func- | must regard me. This, though it enabled me to con- 
he me to be taken where I certainly should 
not have cause to complain of being molested. The 
idea which suggested itself to his mind as he gave 
: this order seemed to mollify him, for he laughed and pally the case, for they were so accustomed to treat 
\ walked away. That night, instead of being marched | those under their authority with such peremptory 
back to the same cell with the rest of the , I was _ 
shut up alone in a dungeon where there 
q | 
j attentively. e a and equiv o 
] not absolutely bad expression of countenance, and I 
could mot help fooling a kind af interest in learning 
mt could feel nothing but the slimy | his antecedents. The predominant expression of his 
: traight to the ground. There being no | countenance, however, as he looked at me, was per- 
! matter a I lay down on | plexity. He did not attempt that day to disobey the 
, and had sound asleep, when I | rule which forbade talking, but he made up for his 
by a light shining full on my face. I | silence when we were shut up in our cell for the 
ejaculate: ‘Pauvre jeune homme!’ [| night. He answered all questions readily, and it was 
man who held the lantern without | soon known that he had got on extra fetters, because 
he was equally silent, but pointed to | he had once succeeded in making his escape from the 
beside me. I turned over, and In 
rought me the usual piece of bread, bu 
water, which I liked just as well. He 
MEE it, he took the light away, and left me 
to do that inthe dark. The nextday I was restored to 
the cell in which I had been first placed, my chain-com- 
panion being now Le Muet. So far this was an absolute 
improvement in my condition, for under the circum- 
stances, there was nothing I desired more than to be 
Not 
ightest inquiry was ever made, so far as I know, 
ight ; whether, 
which is very probable, we were ed as such a 
set of brutal ruffians that it mattered little how one 
of us finished his career, and that the jailers had 
means of overbearing what passed in the cella without 
— I think they must have had, for 
I could never discover the opening through which 
the 
thought since, mute earned a mitigation atal voyage. 
sentence by acting as yee say, but} I had been a prisoner for fifteen years, when one 
as shot, or the ultimate fate of the fellow who teasing , was 
iciated as president, who disappeared from the | a little startled by the hasty way in which the turn- 
another tic attack, but this was not | accompanied him, and whom I had scarcely noticed, 
nothing came close to me and offered me his hand. I looked 
, seeing that they had no weapons. 
f course had to encounter, but 
so long as they were confined 
they went beyond this I had | my friend and counsel, Langenis. We shook hands, 
recourse remedies which were the only effectual 
wretches of their species. 
worked on in silence almost 
of the man who was chained to me, | happiness once formed, W 18 presence 
ech I held being at rare intervals with | revived only to prove how hopeless now was their 
of the works on which we were employed. | fulfilment, gave me such acute anguish, that for the 
f that time eee me tee pone moment I should have felt grateful if death had 
he was liberated or sent abroad, I never | smitten me where I stood. My philosophy (by which 
| | Strange as it may seem, notwithstanding the | I mean something that a to me too sacred to be 
of which he had been Silty, I had become so | mentioned et pene. rt matters of common life) 
accustomed to his presence, I felt sorry when | restored my self-command. It had never occurred to 
he was sent away. ry too, the fear that | me that his visit could have any other motive than a 
the individual who would take his place would be | desire to take advantage of his presence in the town 
less easy to control, might have some share in inspir- to inquire whether I were alive or dead; but when 
ing this feeling. For some days I was left alone, and | the turnkey presented the governor’s compliments, 
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me a message from the governor cou in such 
terms. Try all I could, 1 found it difficult to walk 
=. The feelings of anger at the injustice of which 

been the victim, the thought of the happiness I 
had been so unjustly deprived of, and the humilia- 
had been subjected, all of which I had laboured so 
out of my memory, overwhelmed 


A deadly faintness came over me, and 
len tothe 


und. There were several gan, gangs 
led in front of the _——- 

The governor stood there with several 
higher officials, and came forward to meet me, — 


be broken, and not opened like those of a pardoned | the 


When this had been done, the governor took me 
by the arm and led me into his house, followed by 

present, and, in eve 


— private office that I might receive an 


Tatfke Pere —y having prepared the mind of 


announcement 


to her by Philippe Loret, who scarcely ever her. 
Very Pere P 


entering, he walked upstairs. She was quite sensible, 

~ directly, and asked in cnet if he 
thought she could live many hours longer. There 
was a great change for the worse in her appearance 
since he last saw her, so he told her he thought not. 


She then begged him very earnestly to receive her | i 


confession at once, before Loret’s return. This he 
did ; but there was one portion of it having reference 


to the murder of M. and Madame Evrart, which he | i 


individual ial on convicted it. To 

ollowing is the written priest at 
her dictation, and signed 


“On the morning of ine RTS and 


Madame Evrart were murdered, Madame Evrart | i 


called here [at the cottage], and told me that she 
had given both her servants leave to go home to attend 
their mother’s funeral, and pe ta pay I would come 
we her house and dress the dinner. I promised I 

and as soon as Philippe Loret came in I told 
tan whee I was going. He made no objection, and I 
went. Madame let me in, and I found ever in 
the house required for the dinner, so that no 


her | little streams on to the floor 


He told me he had a for M. Evrart, but that 
he wanted to speak to to me fest, and thes I mast open 
Madame, who seemed 
very nervous, ordered me to fasten the street- 
door very carefully ; so after I had let him in, and a 
oung man who was all the 

g. ho with him, I up 

mings again, and they followed me into the 
asked me several questions about 
where M. and Madame Evrart were, and, not 
any harm, I told him. In a little while, I h 
tow e m. t was 
dark then, but we could see that he was smoking, 
In a minute or two he came indoors. Phili 
took a hammer out of his pocket, but the o 
.| man said something to him, and he put it back, 
and picked up a mallet which lay on the floor. 
Then they both took off their shoes, and I got 
frightened; but I did not know what they were 
goin to do. There was a short passage between 
itchen and the hall, and I followed them to see 
what would happen. M. Evrart was standing with 
his back to the passage, looking at the street-door. 
Philippe crept close to him, and struck him on the 
back of the ead with the mallet, and he fell on his 


resting on her hands 
as if she were asleep ; ate could see she was dead, 
because the blood was from her hair in 

it was not Philippe 
who killed her, for she was dead before he went into 
the room, but the man who came with him, and 
whom » found searching in a desk which stood on the 
table. I begged Philippe to let me out of the house, 
but he refused, and forced me to help them to search 
the drawers and other places, where it was likely that 


valuable — t be kept. They opened these 
in | places if they ed to be locked with the bunch 
of keys I had a seen from madame’s 


8 
pe 
Te 


would most likely go on board after he had h 
land the cargo in the cave. I saw there was blood 
his blouse and on his hands, and splashes of it on 
and put it in the fire, and washed his hands and 


Fes 


rf 


and requested that I would step up to his apartments, | occasion to go out ing the day: They dined at , 
last discovered ; for though my good-conduct might | her room. Monsieur was not well, and did not go out ; j 
have procured for me a remission of part of my | and when I took up coffee, which was at about eight 
sentence, that remission would not have procured for | o’clock, he was playing at chess with madame in her i 
| 
‘ 
me heartily Dy the hand, congratulate 
my innocence being at last discovered, and regret ! 
that I had been made to suffer so much undeserved | 
He then called the locksmith to remove the fetters f l 
my legs. The latter was about to unlock them, 
the other exclaimed passionately: ‘Break the | 
niet ! 
| times on the head, and left the mallet beside in 
I followed him, for I was afraid 
to remain alone near the dead body. When we went 
into madame’s room, she was sitting in her chair, her ii 
relate. COpy IU irom the Dt givelL ine D 
ness must mevitably end fatally, exhorted her to | i 
make full confession of her sins, that she might receive 
absolution before aoing from the world. For if 
some time she steadily refused, and obstacles were ay 
thrown in the way of the good father having access i 
doing so he passed Loret’s cottage. There was a lig af 
in the sick woman’s room, and it occurred to him that | waist, and when they had finis was made to ite 
she might be in her last agonies ; he therefore tried | put the things they had thrown on the floor back 
the door, and found that it was not fastened, and | carefully, as if they had not been disturbed. I 
daresay it was a little after ten o'clock when we |} 
went into the garden to leave the place. ae if 
pulled the house-door to, which fastened itself, ii 
opened the little door in the wall, and he and the f 
other man stood behind it, while I looked out to see ag 
anybody was in the street. There was nobody to a 
| | be,seem, and Philippe told the other man to go oa i 
| before to his house ; then he shut the door and locked 
| t, and threw the key towards the open window of |) 
| told her ought to be put in wnting and signed b Madame Evrart’s room. i 
“ We went straight along the road until we came to . 
the footpath leading across the fields to our cottage, iq 
so that we got home witho 
| fell down two or three times going along, for I was if 
crying, so that I could not see. en we got home, ai 
q 
| 
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I went to bed, but he did not, as he said the 8 
boat would come in with the tide. I never saw 
André afterwards, but if you search the ground under 
bee dung-heap, behind arbour, you will find his 


“For more than three months from this night I 
never went outside our garden, for fear somebody 
might speak to me about the murder; and it was 
nearly two years afterwards before I heard that 
young M. Charles had been sent to the galleys for 
murdering his father and mother. I told Phili 
when I got home what I had heard, and it was then 
he told me that he and André had quarrelled about 
the money and had fought ; that André had tried to 
stab him, and he had killed him in the scuffle, and 
buried him behind the arbour. 

“TI liked M. Charles very much—he was so 
young and gay, and used to to me so kindly, 
and often brought me and fruit when he came 
to give orders about his boat; but I loved Philippe 
like my own soul, and I could not betray him to 
death, and he knew it, and has always been as kind 
to appear before the great must speak, 
have told the whole truth. 

(Signed) “ Agnes DESNOYERS.” 

*The Pere Phillip; was still praying beside the 
dying woman when Loret entered the room. The ink 
was still on the table, and he seemed to comprehend 
at a glance what had occurred. He came to the bed- 
side and looked steadily at the woman. The poor 
creature put her hand towards him and murmured in 
a low tone: “I am dying, my a After a 
moment’s hesitation, he knelt down by the bedside, 
and took the hand in his which she offered him, 
kissed it, and held it for some minutes. Then he laid 
it on the bed, rose and kissed her a the 
face, and quietly left the room. this time the 
priest continued to pray, and when at last he spoke to 
the woman and receiving no answer, laid his hand on 
her forehead, he found that only the earthly shell 
remained—the immortal part had entered upon a new 

of existence. He gently drew down the eye- 

ids, and was about to leave the room, when he found 
that the door was fastened, and all his strength was 
insufficient to force it open. He went to the window, 
but this was too narrow for him to get through, even 
if it had not been too high for a man of his age to 
y to pass to whom he might appeal for assistance. 
The cottage being beside th 


e sea, and removed a con- 


siderable distance from any other, it was not much a | had 


matter of surprise to him that hour after hour passed 
by without hi ing anybody. The opportunity 
came at last, however; but it was near sunset before 
he was able to lay the confession before the authori- 
ties, so that very little could be done in searching for 
Loret that night. At the first glimpse of daylight 


the following morning, the principal authority of the 
town, m Seem Py and a body of gens d’armes 
entered Loret’s cottage. We found a woman there 


whom the priest had sent up the preceding night, but 
she had seen the man of were 
in search. The wh a= spent in looking for 
him without success, hitherto he has escaped 
apprehension. The heap of refuse behind the arbour 
was removed, and the ground dug up, and about a 
métre below the surface we found the skeleton of a 
man, to which still adhered fragments of clothes. In 
the course of the search we discovered a 
running down into the ground for some distance. It 
was very steep, and brought us out at last to a small 
tform, the front of which was planted with shrubs. 
is platform was on a kind of promontory, up to 
which the tide flowed to a considerable at high- 
water. One of the gens d’armes the use to 
which this passage was put, and a further search was 


made with the object of discovering whether there 
was or not a storehouse for smuggled goods, whi 

was successful. Behind some growing shrubs an 
opening was discovered which admitted us into a 
cave of no great size, and almost filled with contra- 
band articles, chiefly tobacco. We expected to find 
Loret here, but were disappointed ; and we are 
now pretty certain that he took advantage of the 
priest’s imprisonment to get on board the smuggler, 


the crew of which he in all probability int he 
that their hiding-place had been discovered, and he 
has thus made his escape. 

‘A statement of the whole case was drawn up, 
added Langenis, ‘and sent with the confession of 
Agnes Desnoyers to the home minister, and in the 
shortest possible time an order was transmitted for 
your release in the manner which should most clearly 
prove the recognition by the government of your 
Innocence; and also that as much of the property 
which had been left by M. and Madame Evrart as 
could be recovered, should be restored to you with 
the least possible delay.’ 

The governor invited me to dine with him, and to 
stay in his house a few days; but I had such an 
intense desire to find myself free, in the open fields, 
that I refused to remain an instant longer than was 
necessary to get decent clothes to cover me, from a 
shop in the town. When I had put on the clothes 
which the tailor brought me, I went to the glass, and 
I am almost ashamed to acknowledge that I trembled 
and hesitated before regarding myself therein. At 
last I had the courage to do it, and what did I see? 
Instead of the clear, brilliant complexion, and rosy 
cheeks I had seen when I last saw myself in a glass, 
I was looking at a gray-haired man, with a = face, 
covered with innumerable little wrinkles. My heart 
swelled, but I turned for consolation where in my 
long imprisonment I have been accustomed to seek it, 

found it. 

I from Langenis a sum of money on 
account of what was due to me, shook hands with 
him and the governor, and amidst audible expressions 
of sympathy from all present, with brimming eyes 
and a sad heart, I stepped into the street, free to go 
where I pleased. I walked straight along till I 
reached the —_ country, where I sat down under a 
tree growing beside a brook, and with a piece of bread 
I broke from a loaf I had — coming along, and 
the water flowing below me, I made a meal which 
tasted sweeter than any I had eaten in my life before. 
I spent the night in thought beneath that tree, look- 
ing with wonder and admiration at the stars which 
been hidden from my view for so many weary 
years. 


WALKING-STICKS. 


Tue use of a staff as a support whilst walking appears 
as if it did not require any illustration, because it 
looks so natural and fitting; but still, there is a con- 
siderable amount of historical interest in connection 
with this subject. 

The staff as employed for the support of old age 
is of great antiquity. It was well known during the 
heroic period, since it was referred to in the enigma 
put forth by the Sphinx, and solved by (dipus. 
‘There is a being, said the questioner, ‘which 
has four feet, and it has also three feet, with only 
one voice; but its feet vary; and when it has the 
most, it is the weakest.’ ‘This is man,’ was the 
hero’s answer, ‘who, when he is an infant, crawls 
upon his hands and knees; when he is a man, he 
walks uprightly ; and when he is old, he totters with 
a stick.’ 

The Bourdon, or pilgrim’s staff of the middle ages, 
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was a strong and stout stick, about five feet in 
length, armed at the lower end with an iron spike, 
and evidently intended as a balance and support to 
the body when climbing up steep acclivities. About 
twelve inches from the top of the staff was generally 
a large protuberance, on which the hand of the 
pilgrim rested, without danger of sliding downwards. 
The upper part of the staff was hollow, and capable of 
holding small articles; but the lower portion was 
entirely solid. It is very probable that in the cavity 
of the upper part they originally kept reliques of 
saints, or, as those emblematical figures were then 
called, signs, which were sold at the tombs to which 
the pilgrims travelled, and were considered as satis- 
factory proofs that the pilgrims had been to the spots 
indicated. In the later ages of pilgrimage, how-ver, 
this part of the staff was converted into a kind oi pipe 
or musical instrument, such as sticks have freauently 
contained in more modern times. Above the tube, the 
staff was surmounted by a small hollow globe ; and it 
was also furnished near the top with a kind of crook, 
for the purpose of sustaining a gourd-bottle of water. 
When the traveller had completed his journey, 
and returned from the Holy Land, he generally 
brought with him a branch of palm, fastened into 
the top of his staff, as a proof of his travel into 
Palestine or Egypt. It is, however, unquestionable 
that the receptacle at the top of a pilgrim’s staff was 
frequently used for secular purposes. It is recorded 
by Holinshed in his Chronicles of England, that in the 
hollow of a pilgrim’s staff, the first head of saffron 
was secretly brought from Greece, at a period when 
it was a capital crime to take the living plant out of 
the country. The plant was taken to Waldenburg, in 
Essex, where it was extensively and successfully 
cultivated ; and ever afterwards, the town was called 
Saffron-Walden. 

The silkworm was also introduced into Europe 
in the hollow of a pilgrim’s staff. Two monks 
who resided in China as missionaries imagined 
that in the eggs a numerous progeny might be 
preserved and propagated. Having acquainted the 
Roman emperor at Constantinople with their design, 
they, according to Professor Partington, ‘travelled 
back to China, and by concealing the eggs of the 
silkworm in a hollow cane, deceived a people ever 
jealous of its commerce, and returned in triumph to 
Constantinople with the spoils of the East, having 
made a greater conquest than either Justinian or his 
celebrated general, Belisarius, had ever achieved.’ So 
late also as the time of Cervantes, some Spanish 

ilgrims existed, who, having collected about one 
Combed crowns in alms, changed them into gold, and 
then concealed the money in the upper part of their 
staves. That ancient contrivance of making a reposi- 
tory in the hollow of a walking-stick is not yet 
obsolete; in the Great Exhibition of 1851, Dr Gra 
of Perth displayed a medical walking-stick w! ich 
contained an assortment of instruments and medi- 
cines; and the same principle has been employed for 
the portable conveyance of telescopes, instantaneous- 
ight apparatus, and many other important articles. 
There were also exhibited in the Exhibition of 1851 
several varieties of sticks enclosing in them swords, 
dirks, and spring-spears, the principle of their con- 
struction being, that they required a heavy blow to 
be given with the armed end before the strong spring 
d be overcome which held back the spear- 

Sword-sticks and dagger or tuck sticks are of a more 
recent period than the spring-s ; but this last 
kind of walking-staves is not of later invention than 
the last century, although that which contained 


firearms is known to have existed during the early 
part of the reign of King Henry VIII. 

The Alpenstock is of modern use, although of great 
we It is a stout age about six feet in length, 
provided with an iron spike at the lower end, and sur- 
mounted with a chamois-horn as an ornament. This 
is a staff almost indispensable to tourists when 
journeying in a mountainous district. It is used 
travellers in ascending the Alps, and can be 
throughout Switzerland for about two francs. 

There is another description of walking-sticks 
which comprises those light wands to which the name 
is now almost exclusiv ey attributed, and these are 
descended from a period of considerable antiquity. 
The stem of the giant-fennel, the Ferula of Pliny, is 
the chief p itor of this order, and he derives the 
being used in walking ; or from ferio, to strike or hit, 
as schoolmasters used it for striking boys on the 
hand. The latter interpretation appears to have 
a very early i as t distingui poet, 
Martial, comak 4 the ferula sceptrum pedagogorum ; 
and even to the present day that is the popular mean- 
ing conveyed by the word. As a support to aged 
persons, the tough-lightness of the fennel-wood 
rendered it especially fitted for them; whilst the 
imposing le of the staff gave an air of import- 
ance and authority to those who carried it; hence 
it became me pres of those lighter canes which 
have continued as the sign of seniority or gentility to 
the present time. 

In oriental countries where the ferula could not be 
obtained, they found a substitute in some kind 
of native reed ; and the employment of such a plant 
as a support, and also as an emblem of is 
noticed, most probably in a proverbial form, by the 
Assyrian is speech to the 
servants of Hezekiah, in the eighth century B.c. 
‘ Now, behold,’ says he, ‘thou trustest upon the staff 
of this bruised reed, even upon Egypt, on which if a 
man lean, it will go into his hand, and pierce it’ 
2 Kings, xviii. 21). The —_— that im various 
regions local plants supplied the absence of the ferula 
is undoubtedly true, especially in those districts where 
the bamboo-cane is ous. In 

urope, as the very word, in its origi ‘orm, was 
intenled to express a hollow tube or channel, for 
which pu the bamboo is now frequently used. 

In the otian sculptures, persons of official rank 
are represented walking with tall and slender staves, 
having the lotus-flower on the top. Baxter, in his 
Illustration of the Egyptian, Grecian, and Roman 
Costume, says of an Egyptian scul from Denon : 
* The figure holding a staff, terminated by the flower 
of the lotus, is a priest in an embroidered garment, a 
cap, and linen shoes.’ Several very ancient specimens 
of these sticks have been discovered in Egypt, which 
have been from three to four feet in length, some 
surmounted with a lotus-flower, and others by a 
carved projection standing out on one side, like a 
boar’s tusk, as if it had been intended for the hand 
to rest upon. 

If we refer to sacred history, we shall there find, at 
an early period, the distinctive character of the staff 
clearly indicated by the immediate recognition of an 
individual simply by the production of it, with his 
signet and b lets (Genesis, xxxviii. 18—25). In 
Esther, iv. 11, we read as follows: ‘ All the king's 
servants, and the people of the king’s provinces, do 
know, that whosoever, whether man or woman, shall 
come unto the king into the inner court, who is not 
called, there is one law of his to put Aim to death, 
except such to whom the king s hold out the 
golden sceptre, that he may live.’ Thus we see that 
the ‘ golden sceptre’ was the emblem of forgiveness. 
Homer, also, has commemorated the ‘sceptre-bearing | 
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ing with him the paternal staff of royalty. 


to our own ——- however, we perceive 
the portraits of many of eminent 


in 
of history, painted in the sixteenth century, 
i ces of 


531, a cane-staff and a stone-bow were 
ted by a fletcher, or arrow-maker, to Henry 

IL, and the sovereign rewarded him with f 
shillings. Fairholt, in his Costume in England, 
mentions some curious instances of canes belong- 


manuscript inventory of the contents of the royal 
palace at Greenwich, in the following entries: ‘A 
cane garnished with sylver and gilte, with astronomie 
upon it. A cane i with golde, having a per- 
fume in the toppe ; under that a diall, with a pair of 
twitchers, and a pair of com of golde; and a 
foot-rule of golde, a knife and a file of golde, with a 
whetstone tipped with golde.’ 

From the middle of 
ing-staves 


which was most vely described by the English 
word ‘clouded.’ These sticks were of diol pro- 
portions, but often richly mounted with gold, silver, 
amber, or = stones. Such were the ‘clouded 
canes’ of time of Pope, which were so greatly 
valued as often to be preserved in cases of shagreen, 
or sheaths of leather. Pope in his poem, The Rape 
of the Lock, mentions this kind. 


Sir Plume, of amber snuff-box justly vain, 
And the nice conduct of a clouded cane. 


There is an in ing account of the walking- 
sticks of this period in Tatler, No. 103, written b 
Addison and Steele, and published on Tuesday, 6th 
December 1709. In that paper, Isaac Bickerstaff 
ts himself as issuing licences for the beaux of 
the time. He says: ‘It is some time since I set apart 
that day rday] for examining the pretensions of 
several had applied to me for canes, perspective- 
o-. snuff-boxes, orange-flower waters, and the 
e ornaments of life. In order to adjust this matter, 
I had before directed Charles Lillie, of Beauford 
Buildings, to a great bundle of blank licences 
in the following words: “You are hereby required 
to permit the bearer of this cane to and repass 
through the streets and suburbs of on, or any 
within ten miles of it, without let or molesta- 
ion ; provided that he does not walk with it under 
his arm, brandish it in the air, or hang it on a 
button, in which case it shall be forfeited; and I 
hereby declare it forfeited to any one who shall think 


it safe to take it from him.—Isaac BicKERsTAFF.”” 
EZ received numerous petitions from the élite of 


the city, uesting 
all giving different reasons, each 
severely criticised, and th 


ing to the same king, which are described in the | i 


found to be good, received their licences upon payi 

the usual fees. of thn 

ingly ue and ludicrous. The following is a 

copy of one taken from the J'atler : 

*To Isaac Brcxerstarr, Esquire, Censor or GREAT 

Toe Howse Peririon or Simon 
Sheweth—That your petitioner having been bred 
part of his behaviour depending upon it, he should be 
reduced to the utmost necessities if he should lose 
the use of it: That the knocking of it upon his shoe, 
leaning one a a it, or whistling with it on his 
mouth, are such great reliefs to him in conversation, 
that he does not know how to be good company 
without it: That he is at present engaged in an 
amour, and must despair of success if it be taken 
from him. Your petitioner therefore hopes that, 
the premises tenderly considered, sean worship will 


support. And your petitioner will ever, &c.’ 
Veen hearing this case, Bickerstaff was touched 
with compassion, and desired him to bring his cane 


ribbon to his wrist.’ 
i ‘to lay it up, and deliver out to him 

a plain joint, headed with walnut.’ These clouded 
canes were considered as the ultimatum of perfection, 
and in No. 142 of the Tatler we read: ‘ Indeed, his 
[Charles Lillie’s] canes are so finely clouded, and so 
well made up, either with gold or amber heads, that 
I am of the opinion it is impossible for a gentleman 
to walk, talk, sit, or stand as he should do without 
one of them.’ Gay mentions them in The Van, as 
follows : 

Here clouded canes, ‘midst heaps of toys are found, 

And inlaid tweezer-cases strew the ground. 


During the second half of the last , there 
was one particular kind of walking-sticks which was 
nerally used by females in an advanced stage of life. 
ey were between five and six feet in length, of a 
taper and slender make, sha at the upper end 
in the manner of a shepherd’s crook, and twisted 
throughout the whole extent of the wand. The 
materials were either ivory, wood, or whalebone, and 
mounted with silver or gold. The length of the 
most fashionable sticks called forth the following 
satire from 7'he London Chronicle, published in 1762: 
*Do not some of us strut about with walking-sticks 
as as hickory-poles, or else with a yard of var- 
i cane, scraped taper, and bound at one end 


| with waxed thread, and the other ti with a neat 


ivory head as big as a silver ry.’ ere were also 

two other kinds of staves, which were commonly car- 

ried by the gay young men ; one was a very short and 

strong bam and the other a stout knotted 

as excellence. 


the 
the baubles of the fools and jesters who were retained 
by our English monarchs until the seventeenth cen- 
tury. About 1730, The Universal Spectator states, that 
at the court-end of the town, instead of swords, nam 
polite young gentlemen ‘ carry oak-sticks, wi 
iographical sketches attached to Kay’s Edinburgh Por- 


| 

14 
princes’ of the classic Greeks, and especially the carv 
| sceptre-staff of Achilles, adorned with golden A woot 
this sceptre, which shall never again bear leaves or how 
shoots, nor will bud again from the time it left its mou 
of all its leaves and bark.’ These sceptres, although duce 
authority, were olen tly the usual walking-sticks to v 
of persons of the highest class. Xenophon, in his indir 
Cyropedia, stated that the kings of Persia generally M 
carried golden sceptres. It is also reported of utili 
Agamemnon that he never went forth without bear- | most 
mere 
own 
can | 
affec 
! ing-sticks carried at that time, which appear to rem: 
j have been tall, stout, and mounted and adorned with mah 
nto court. did 80, and 1 yery Curiously Eve 
clouded, with a transparent amber head, and a blue and 
up i 
whi 
| | 
| ligh 
of tl 
A 
ap to the <yt and the matériel of which plan 

were made, improvements being princi 

derived from France. Tn the early von) ward that 
following century, the most fashionable kinds were ten 
| made of fine marbles and agates, exhibiting either a four 
fine variety of colour, or a rich semi-opaque tint, S 
| heat 
; how 
ope! 
was 
‘hor 
Mor 
daw 
o’ck 
On 
q flow 
that 
o’Cl 
4 flow 
ing 
A 
regt 
at s 
; by in t 
sticks consiste nh al peta 
the excrescences of the wood into curious and Ae 
o’ck 
ther 
80 t 
the 
8 
| they 
to s 
con’ 
\t 18 asserted Of James hobertson Of Kincraigie, T 
otherwise ‘the daft Highland laird,’ that during the flow 
of ls, be adopted the of and 


duced a new one every day, he was generally accosted 
with the inquiry: ‘ 
to which he would readily 
any persons -stic of their 
utility as ee which is undoubtedly the best and 
most valid of reasons, but the majority carry them 
merely for ornament. cane commands its 
own of customers. The er looks with pride 
upon the most crooked oak or blackthorn stick that 
can be found, whilst gentlemen of more fastidious taste 
affect those that have grown in sultry India. It is 
remarkable that almost all police inspectors carry 
mahogany sticks, which, when knocked upon the 


THE SLEEP OF PLANTS. 
Everyszopy knows that flowers open in the morning 
and close in the evening. Their petals, in fact, close 
up in the same folds, and return to the same position 
which they originally occupied in the bud. This 
phenomenon was called by Linnzus the Somnus 
plantarum, or sleep of plants. The investigations of 
botanists since the time of Linnzus have brought to 
light several interesting physical truths explanatory 
of this vegetable sleep. 

According to Carl Fritsch, the duration of this 
plant-sleep, which is the same condition of rest as 
that of animal-sleep, varies in different species from 
ten to eighteen hours ; its average duration is about 
fourteen hours. 


Some flowers require a greater amount of light and | ; 


heat than others to enable them to open. Hence the 
hours of the day are to some extent indicated by the 
opening and closing of certain flowers, so that Linnzus 
was enabled to construct what he fancifully called a 
*horologium flore, or flower-clock. Thus, Common 
Morning Glory (Convolvulus purpureus) opens at 
dawn; the Star of Bethlehem, a little after ten 
o'clock; the Ice Plant, at twelve o’clock at noon. 
On the contrary, the Goat’s-beard, which opens its 
flowers at sunrise, closes them at mid-day, and for 
that reason is called ‘Go-to-bed-at-noon ;’ the Four 
o’Clock opens about that time in the afternoon; the 
flowers of the Evening Primrose and of the Thorn 
Apple open at sunset ; and those of the night-flower- 
ing Cereus, when it is dark. 


Aquatic flowers open and close with the greatest | i 


regularity. The white water-lily closes its flowers 
at sunset, and sinks below the water for the night, and 
in the morning is buoyed up by the expansion of its 
petals, and again floats on the surface as before. The 
Victoria regia expands for the first time about six 
o'clock in the evening, and closes in a few hours; it 
then opens again at six the next morning, remains 
so till the afternoon, when it closes and sinks below 
the water. 

Some flowers, such as the gentian and crocus, after 
they have closed, may be made to open by exposure 
to strong artificial light ; but on others, such as the 
convolvulus, it has no effect whatever. 

The phenomenon of the opening and closing of 


flowers is not a momentary movement, but a slow 
and continuous process, which is continually varying 


green 
organs are affected by sleep as well as the organs of 
reproduction. This is particularly visible in those 


sensitive plant, the leaflets fold together, and the 
leaf-stalk supporting them sinks down as soon as the 
evening shades prevail. The change of position in 
the leaves of these plants is so well marked, that 
they present, with their drooping foliage, a totally 
different aspect in the evening to what they do in the 
morning. A little girl, who had observed the pheno- 


little earlier than usual, replied with much acuteness: 
tree has not yet to say its pra 

can be no doubt but that” 
influence in the ion of 


which is necessary to the germination of a plant and 
its subsequent wth, so much the higher is the 

req to awaken its flowers and cause 
them to If this temperature is not reached 


during the day, the flowers will not open, as is the 
case with many composite whose florets close in 
cloudy weather. Hence it is also a law of nature 
that the flowers which are the first to open in the 
morning, when the sun is low in the heavens, and the 
ts whi ill germinate at low temperatures. 
msequently, when the daily temperature ascends 
above a certain point, these flowers close themselves. 
So long as the corolla is open, and the flower 
awake, it proves that the plant is active; but this 
in proportion to the angular elevati 
- the heriaon. This is proved by the slumber- 


ments to guide him back to more southern lands when 
he wanders to polar countries, but nature has antici- 
all his care ; for the slumbering flowers around 
north, idly ay i is lowest point 
vegetation, Although the 
> + such as shrubs and trees, 
which here sink down to the condition of dwarfs, is 
green, gloomy as polar w 
yet in the steady light which comes from the 
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carving, for which he had talent, and sculptured in | in intensity during the different hours of the day. tit 
wood the effigies of such persons as attracted his | The complete expansion seldom exceeds an hour in VE 
attention, whether friends or enemies; the latter, | duration—most frequently not so long; the petals aa 
however, being caricatures. These small figures he | then begin to close, at first slowly, but afterwards 
mounted on the a. end of his staff, sometimes one more rapidl seg ome folded 
above another; and as it was reported that he pro- and in this il 
the time of opening again returns. , | 
Most flowers open during the first hour after sun- | 
rise, and close in the afternoon. Mid-day is therefore | 
the culminating point of floral awakening, and mid- | 
night of floral sleeping. | 
belong to the natural order Leguminose or the Pea 
tribe. Thus the compound leaves of the American 
Senna (Cassia Marilandica) and the locust-tree droop t 
at sunset, and continue in that state through the aa 
night, but with approach of morning they again i) 
| elevate themselves to their usual position. In the | 
| 
menon of sleep in a locust-tree that grew before her at 
nursery window, upon being required to go to bed a i. | 
| 
| these diurnal Changes, le higher wie degree OL he 
| 
it 
| 
ng @ wers im polar countries, even wien sun 
never sets below the horizon, but approaches its aa 
| in at midnight without sinking below its surface ; 
the at thus continuously illuminated go to sleep, i 
and open at certain hours with as much regularity as as 
during the tangas absence and appearance of the aa 
| sun in lower latitudes. Man has invented instru- i { 
i 
a 
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he circulates above the horizon for weeks, that 


continuous sunlight, proving to a certainty that these 
movements follow the caeponties elevation 
of the sun above the horizon, and consequently are 
wholly the result of the variability of the heat and 
= derived from him in the course of the day. 

ut how do the sun’s light and heat produce 
these mechanical movements of the 


petals and leaves 


possess a 

tensibility, and are capable of : 

becoming turgid and distended w 

moisture and Thus, drooping flowers mg 
in water s ly recover themselves, their leaves 
assuming their natural position, for the water ascends 
by capi attraction in their stem, and diffuses 
itself in the fibrous and cellular tissues of the plants, 
which are again distended with the fluid. Now, the 
heat and light of the sun during the day must mee | 
favour the evaporation from the leaves, and this 
cause the sap to rise with ter energy; so also, 
under the same influences, the ¢ decomposition of the 
carbonic acid, the evolution of oxygen, and its assimi- 
lation, with the other nutritive processes, must go on 
more rapidly ; because we know that when the sun is 
absent, plants cease to give out oxygen; that their 
leaf-green or chlorophyl ceases to form, for plants 
grown in the dark me etiolated or deprived of 
colour, and their resins, volatile oils, and other organic 
products disappear. The slumbering of flowers is 
therefore very analogous to the sleep of animals. 
Their life- are still going on, but with less 
activity. eir whole system is relaxed. As soon, 
however, as the first rays of the sun strike the foliage, 
the er | of nature is again resumed in the labor- 
atory of the leaf, each foliole recommences its allotted 
task in the labour of plant-construction, and the 
growth of the vegetation within the enlightened por- 
tion of our planet steadily progresses. sap 
ascends to the leaves with its wonted vigour, and the 
tissues of the plant being again filled with fluid and 
gases, the plants themselves naturally strive to take 
their greatest amount of rigidity and elasticity, their 
flowers open, their drooping leaves elevate themselves, 
and they recover all their vital energies. 

But how is the fact to be understood, that some 
flowers open at sunset, and others when his last rays 
have disappeared, or in the night-time? At first, this 
a to contradict the principles already laid down. 

it it is easily explained. It is probable that heat is 
the chief agent in causing these movements of flowers 
whether by day or by night, and that the light only 
influences them in so far as it contains calorific rays. 
On this principle, the opening of some flowers at sunset 
whilst others are closing, is very readily understood. 
Chemical changes connected with nutrition and repro- 
duction in plants, can only take place when they are 
surrounded by the conditions of heat and light neces- 
sary to produce them, and these conditions in some 
plants only exist at sunset. Hence such plants are 
awake active at this time. And the same obser- 
vation applies to night-flowers ; these only experience 
the proper amount of warmth at night, and therefore 
open themselves and are the most energetic at this 
period ; but as soon as morning comes, the conditions 
again change, the vital energies of these plants relax, 

‘old themselves once more to their daily 


HAPPY OLD AGE 


I vee. that age has overta’en 
My steps on life’s descending way, 
But time has left no lingering pain, 
No shadow of an evil day; 
And you, my children, gather near 
To smooth and solace my decline, 
And I have hope that your career 
Will be as blest as mine. 


Not all exempt has been my sky 
From threatening storm and lowering cloud, 
But sunbursts shed from source on high 
Have cheered my spirit when it bowed. 
Not all without the shard and thorn 
Has been my path from first to last ; 
But springs and flowers, of Mercy born, 
Have soothed me as I passed. 


And now my mind, all clear and cool— 
As I serenely talk or muse— 
Is tranquil as yon glassy pool, 
Reflecting Autumn’s sunset hues. 
Time has not dulled my moral sense, 
Nor has it dimmed my mental sight ; 
No passions weaken my defence, 
No doubts and cares affright. 


But Retrospection, even yet, 

Will lead me through past trodden ways, 
And I remember—why forget ? 

The magic of my early days ; 
All nature so divinely wrought, 

The unravelled mystery of things, 
Awoke me to exalted thought, 

And lent my spirit wings. 


And I remember how I grew 
Up to the sunny noon of youth, 
From youth to manhood, till I knew 
That love was near akin to truth. 
My trials, bravely overcome ; 
My triumphs, not of purpose vain— 
All these, with vague but pleasant hum, 
Still murmur through my brain. 


My children, offspring of a tree 
Whose top is hoary with decay, 

Whose trunk is shaken as may be 
Before it falls and fades away— 

Receive what faithful men unfold, 
Revere what truthful men proclaim, 

And before Heaven and man uphold 
The honour of my name. 


For me, I have no mortal fear, 

No tremblings as I hurry down ; 
My way is clear, the end is near, 

The goal, the glory, and the crown, 
Then shed no bitter tears for me, 

As ye consign me to the dust ; 
Rather rejoice that I shall be 

With God, my strength and trust. 


All communications to be addressed to 47 Paternoster 
Row, London, accompanied by postage-stamps, as the 
return of rejected contributions cannot otherwise be 
guaranteed. 
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i sombre green tint of the foliage is beautifully softened a 
| in the grasses and other herbaceous plants. But far 
higher and purer are the colours of the flowers. The 
1 trientalis and anemone, which in temperate climates 
produce white flowers, steep themselves in the beams 
of the midnight sun of the rr red. They con- 
tinue open when the rest of the ed flowers are 
closed. Thus, within the arctic circle, as in the other ) 
; regions of the earth, there is the same law of periodicity ; 
in the opening and closing of the flowers, even under ] 
of plants? It may be thus explam | 1VIn, oe 
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